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REVIEWS. 


and contra-indications to the application of his favorite agent. He 
does not extend its use to pelvic abscess, hsematocele, and cysts of the 
ovary and broad ligaments. In fact, his claims are, with few exceptions, 
reasonable and are urged in a calm, judicious spirit, which commends 
itself to the impartial reader far more than intemperate advocacy of any 
method. 

This work is necessarily limited in its scope, and is much condensed. 
For the general practitioner the theoretical predominates a little too 
much over the clinical. We have our doubts as to the propriety of ad¬ 
vising practitioners to procure and use the nice apparatus needed in the 
electrical treatment of uterine fibroids. Personally, we believe that even 
gynecologists would do better to entrust their cases to special workers, 
who have the time and experience necessary to test thoroughly the value 
of this treatment. The tendencies of the average gynecologist are too 
surgical to allow him to spend the time which should be devoted to 
Apostoli’s method before it becomes evident that a given case cannot be 
benefited except by an operation. On the other hand, the application 
of electricity to ovarian and pelvic neuralgia requires less complicated 
apparatus, less special skill, and may well be entrusted to the general 
practitioner. 

The author does not promise too much, but calls attention clearly to 
the fact that there is still much to be learned regarding the special 
application of this agent in gynecology. 

Modest and unpretentious as it is, the book is a valuable addition to 
the literature of gynecology, and deserves the general approbation which 
it has received. H. C. C. 


Description of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. By John S. Billings, 
M.D. Baltimore, 1890. 

Time and space will permit only a brief notice of the splendid edifice 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. It stands the model hospital of the 
world, as perfect as art and science and munificence can make it in our 
day. The handsome volume which describes it is itself a triumph of 
skill. It contains, besides a concise narrative of the inception, con¬ 
struction, and completion of the hospital, the addresses delivered at the 
opening of the institution, May 7, 1889, by Francis T. King, President 
of the Board of Trustees, and Dr. John S. Billings, who has been from 
the first the moving spirit, the genius loci, of the entire evolution. To 
the text of the volume are appended fifty-six elaborate plates that serve 
to illustrate every detail of the structure. 

It is not likely that this great hospital will be many times duplicated. 
The ignorance and poverty of municipalities will long hinder the estab¬ 
lishment in our large cities of public buildings like these; and few 
private charities can compass such results. But the influence of such 
an exemplar will be far-reaching and permanent. Already, before a 
single stone had been laid, the construction of hospital buildings 
throughout the country was modified by the crude preliminary plans 
that were drawn up at the instance of the trustees of the Hopkins 
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legacy. No one now, in any part of the civilized world, can think, or 
talk, or act in the matter of hospital construction without taking into 
account the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

We may not, however, dismiss this subject without first considering 
whether it be desirable to seek the universal adoption of the plan upon 
which this hospital is constructed. Undoubtedly, it furnishes an admir¬ 
able institution for the display of the highest resources of the healing 
art, and for the acquisition of knowledge regarding disease. It is well 
to have in this country, at least, one such hospital. But, is it worth 
while to rear in every city such expensive edifices for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the sick? We think not. Experience indicates that buildings 
like the New York Hospital, or like the new Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago, will afford equally satisfactory results with but a tithe of the 
expense. After all this vast outlay of over two millions of dollars, the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital will accommodate only two hundred and 
twenty-five patients; while the Chicago Presbyterian Hospital accom¬ 
modates one hundred and seventy-five patients, about equally distributed 
between common wards and private rooms, in a fire-proof building that 
did not cost over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. For this sum 
an edifice has been erected, in the form of the capital letter F, upon 
a lot measuring 150 x 170 feet, with basement and five stories, open 
to light and air in every direction. The kitchen is placed in the fifth 
story ; the boiler and the laundry occupy a detached building; and yet, 
room has been found for a pleasant lawn beside the hospital. Wide 
halls and excellent ventilation make the entire structure airy and 
cheerful; while perfect cleanliness and careful attendance have, during 
the last hospital year, reduced the mortality among 1351 patients to 
6.43 per cent. Results like this should make one pause before deciding 
upon the Baltimore plan as the only nephis ultra in hospital construction. 

H. M. L. 


The Milroy Lectures for 1890. The Causes and Prevention of 
Phthisis. By Arthur Ransome, M.D., M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Physician 
to the Manchester Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Throat. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 1890. 

This volume of 146 pages contains as much information upon the 
subject of phthisis as could well be crowded into so small a compass. 
The importance of the subject in the mind of the author may be seen 
by the following lines from the first page of the book: “ Tubercle, in 
its various forms, at the present day, carries off annually nearly 70,000 
persons. In the form of phthisis, at ages between fifteen and forty-five 
—the most useful stages of human existence—it kills more than one- 
third of the people who die, and nearly half between fifteen and thirty- 
five.” 

He then goes on to give a most excellent summary of the changes in 
modern thought in regard to the disease, in respect to its etiology, commu¬ 
nicability, and methods of transmission, as well as some outline wherein 
modern ideas must differ from those of the older pathologists. It is 
unfortunate, however, for the sake of exactness in diction, that the 



